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THE THEISTIC ARGUMENT OF SAINT THOMAS. 

ST. THOMAS was eminently a practical man. He dealt 
with the living issues of his age. But he was also a man 
of transcendent genius, and therefore in his writings we may 
expect to find the solution of many questions that vex even 
the modern mind. It is, therefore, no loss of time for us 
to inquire, at least briefly, in this paper, into some of the 
fundamental principles of his philosophy. And if we begin 
with that question of paramount importance to-day, the 
existence of God, our justification will be found in the words 
of M. Jourdain (La philosophie de St. Thomas d'Aquin, tome 
I, p. 184, 185) : "There is not a single one of St. Thomas' 
works that does not begin with the discussion of the existence 
and attributes of God. St. Thomas, who is above all a 
theologian, follows the order of existence and not that of 
cognition. He begins with the first cause of all creatures ; 
he shows how this cause has made and preserved them all. 
According as he penetrates the extent and fecundity of the 
power of this cause, he describes its works, which are first pure 
spirits and then human souls. He pauses to consider the 
human soul whose spirituality he demonstrates and whose 
faculties he analyzes. He then asks, What is the end of man ? 
and what are his duties ? He studies the different questions 
of moral philosophy, at first in a general way, and then with 
respect to particular obligations. Such is the invariable pro- 
cedure of St. Thomas, whether he writes for theologians by 
profession like himself, or addresses himself to infidels or phi- 
losophers, as in his Summa contra, gentiles." So far Jourdain. 
Let us then glance at his method of treating the fundamental 
question of the existence of God. The keen intellect of St. 
Thomas sees more clearly than ordinary intelligences the great 
difficulties that beset the discussion of the existence and 
attributes of the Supreme Being. It is indeed a subject so 
far beyond finite intelligence in the vastness of its infinitude 
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that it can be approached rather on the negative than on the 
positive side. Therefore the Angelic Doctor enters upon the 
subject by proposing the question : " Is there a God ? " and 
warns us that " In what we profess concerning God, there are 
two kinds of truth to be distinguished. For some truths exceed 
all power of human reason, as that God is one substance in 
three persons. But there are other truths to which natural 
reason can attain, such as the existence and unity of God, 
and the like ; and these truths philosophers have proved by 
demonstration, being guided by the light of natural reason 
{Contra gentiles, I, 3). The loftiness of his intellect gives him 
a commanding view of the whole field which he is to traverse. 
Thus in his Summa theologica, Part I, he proposes to examine : 
1st, Whether there is a God ; 2nd, What God is, or, rather, 
what he is not ; 3d, What pertains to the divine operations, 
viz. : His knowledge, His will, and His power. Then, with 
the clearness and method characteristic of his every work, he 
proceeds to consider each of these topics in detail. On the 
first he proposes three questions that go behind the great 
burning issue of our own day : 1 st, Is the existence of God 
knowable in itself ? 2nd, Can it be demonstrated ? 3d, How 
can it be demonstrated ? The discussion of each of these 
forms the subject matter of an article. In each article, he 
first puts forth in all their strength the leading objections to 
the conclusion which he seeks to establish. Then he investi- 
gates the principles according to which the truth is to be made 
manifest, and concludes the article by a brief response to each 
objection. How admirable, then, is the contrast which his 
masterpiece presents to the foolhardy way so prevalent in our 
age of treating even the most profound and intricate questions ! 
Note the accuracy and completeness of his divisions and 
distinctions and the care with which he points out the special 
phases of the subject which is here and now under discussion. 
Thus, as preparatory to answering whether God's existence can 
be known in itself, he explains that a thing may be known in 
two ways : " 1st, in itself, but not in our regard ; 2ndly, both 
in itself and in our regard." "A proposition," he adds, "is 
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known in itself when the attribute belongs to the essence of 
the subject, as when I say, man is an animal ; for the idea of 
animal is necessarily contained in that of man. But if the 
attribute and the subject be known to all men, then will the 
proposition be also understood by them, as is evidently true of 
the first principles of demonstration. ... I say, therefore, 
that this proposition, ' God exists,' is known in itself intrinsic- 
ally, because the attribute is one with the subject, since God 
is his own existence." Yet the Angelic Doctor is careful to 
mark the limits of human intelligence, while he avoids the 
unreasonable error of the modern agnostic. He proceeds : 
" But because we do not know what God is, the proposition is 
not in itself known to us, but needs demonstration from what 
is better known to us, albeit less known in itself. In a word, 
God's existence is demonstrated from the effects which he has 
produced" {Sum. th., I, q. 2, a. 1). Were St. Thomas to 
stop here, the atheist of whatsoever guise might justify his 
own unbelief. But our Doctor, though a most docile child of 
Mother Church, has learned that he owes to God a rational 
service. He has been taught that both faith and reason 
proceed from the Most High, and he who denies to reason its 
native power detracts from the goodness of its infinite Author. 
" Can man demonstrate the existence of God ? " Can the 
finite compass the Infinite ? Let us note the caution with 
which the Master approaches the solution of this question of 
tremendous moment. " Demonstration," he says, " is of two 
kinds : one from cause, and called propter quid, or a priori (in 
the scholastic sense of the term) ; the other is from effect and 
is known as demonstration quia, or a posteriori. . . . Since 
the existence of God is not known to us from the mere 
consideration of the terms, it can be demonstrated only from 
its known effects." And forthwith he proceeds to establish 
by five powerful arguments the existence of a Supreme and 
Infinite Personal Being. — The first proof is derived from 
motion. "It is certain," argues St. Thomas, "and palpable to 
sense that there are in this world things that are subject to 
motion. Now, whatever receives motion is moved by something 
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external ; for nothing is moved except in so far as it is in 
potentiality to that term to which it is moved ; and that which 
causes motion in another acts in so far only as it is itself in 
act. For to cause motion in anything is nothing but to reduce 
it from potentiality to act. But a thing can be reduced from 
potentiality to act by that only which is in act. . . . Now, it 
is impossible for the same thing to be in potentiality and in 
act in the same respect. . . . Therefore it is impossible for a 
thing to be in the same respect . . . causing motion and 
receiving motion, or for it to move itself. Therefore whatever 
is moved is moved by another. But if that which causes its 
motion be also moved, it likewise must be subjected to 
something else, and this in turn to another. We cannot, 
however, proceed thus ad infinitum ; for were this possible, 
there would be no first mover, and consequently no other 
causes of motion, for second causes of motion act only from 
an impulse received from the prime mover. . . . We must 
then arrive at a first mover unmoved ; and this is what all men 
call God (Sum. th., I, q. 2, a. 3). — This proof, the grandest 
adduced in support of God's existence, is drawn from Aristotle 
(Met., XI, 8) who defines motion as the " act of an entity 
existing in potentiality as such." Motion in this sense may 
therefore be expressed as "any actuation of a passive power." 
So vast is its extension that it includes not only all the changes 
of the physical world, but also all the actions of man as 
man, his intellections and volitions. But just as Aristotle's 
definition is illustrated best by locomotion, so the Angelic 
Doctor lays special stress upon the changes palpable to sense 
in view of man's dependence, extrinsic though it be, upon the 
things of sense for the performance of even his most spiritual 
actions ; and bases his reasoning upon the incontrovertible prin- 
ciple of contradiction. The changes that are effected round about 
us would be inconceivable were not their respective subjects in 
potentiality to be changed. " Ab esse ad posse valet illatio." 
But that which causes a change must have actuality or be in 
act, since act is a perfection and the first perfection of an 
entity is existence ; or, as St. Thomas expresses it (Sum. th., 
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I, q. 48, a), " First act is the form and integrity of the thing ; 
but second act is operation." Therefore operation necessarily 
presupposes actuality, as that which is second follows that which 
is first. All change, then, implies in its subject a potentiality 
or capacity to receive or to lose a perfection, and in the agent 
the existence eminently, formally, or virtually, of the perfection 
which it is to confer upon the subject, or of which it is to 
deprive it. Hence no subject can be the total cause of its 
actuation by some perfection, though it may, as do the vital 
faculties, concur to effect a change. Yet even here the faculty 
is not the adequate but the partial cause of cognition. We 
cannot, however, rest in the consideration of secondary movers 
only, the last of which depends on one preceding, and this in 
turn upon one prior to both ; for all these are intrinsically 
dependent upon an external influence for their motion. How 
far soever the series be protracted, its first member is always 
dependent, nor can all the members be otherwise classed than 
as first, last, and intermediate. Therefore there must be a first 
independent entity producing motion. Now, this first mover 
contains in itself the perfections that it realizes in the various 
subjects of change. Hence it contains the various perfections 
of which the human intellect and will are capable ; it must, 
therefore, be intelligent and free. The first mover unmoved 
by extrinsic agency is personal and infinite ; it is God. But 
God, as the prime source of motion, is unmoved in the 
Aristotelian sense, that His infinity excludes all potentiality ; 
He is immutable ; He is most pure act. Yet He is moved 
in the Platonic sense of being the perfection of life and 
intelligence. 

St. Thomas' second proof is taken from the nature of efficient 
cause. He argues after this manner : " We observe that in 
the sensible world order reigns among efficient causes. Yet 
we neither see, nor indeed is it possible, that anything is its 
own efficient cause, for it would then pre-exist to itself. Now, 
of efficient causes there cannot be an infinite series, for in a 
progressive series of subordinated causes, the first is cause of 
the mediate, and this of the last, whether the mediate be one 
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cause only or many causes. Take away the cause, and the 
effect is also removed : therefore, if there were not a first 
cause, there would be neither a last nor an intermediate cause. 
Now, should we extend the series of efficient causes to infinity, 
we would have no first cause, and consequently neither a last 
nor an intermediate cause. But this is contrary to fact. It 
is, therefore, necessary to posit a first efficient cause, and this 
we call God." — The principle of causality on which St. Thomas 
builds this reasoning, is analytical, being evident from the mere 
consideration of the terms. For an effect is that which depends 
on another for its existence and is therefore produced (Sum. 
th., I, q. 33, a. 1). That on which it depends is its cause 
(Sum. th., I, q. 104, a. 1). The dependence of effect on cause, 
not mere sequence, as Mill would have it, is unquestionable. 
For the effect must be produced either by itself, by nothing, 
or by something distinct from itself. But it cannot give itself 
existence, since as acting it would exist, and as receiving 
existence it would be non-existent. It cannot owe its exist- 
ence to nothing. Nemo dat quod non habet. Therefore, it 
must have and hold its existence from something else, and 
this is its cause. Moreover, if this be its total cause, all its 
perfections must be referred to the same source. Now, every 
series of produced efficient causes dependent one on another, 
necessarily demands an unproduced being as its efficient cause. 
Were we even to grant the possibility of an infinite series of 
such causes, as they are all essentially dependent, they all 
essentially postulate a first unproduced cause. If there be 
no first cause, there can be no second cause, and consequently 
the whole series of produced causes must disappear. If this 
series is actually existing, it has a first term and a last term 
and, therefore, can be numbered. This, with the reasons given 
by Aristotle (Met., XII) for the finiteness of number, is a 
sufficient refutation of the over-hasty statement of Ueberweg 
(History of Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 447) that " the finiteness of 
the number of terms, which was to be proved is here pre- 
supposed by St. Thomas." He seems to forget that the 
Summa theologica demands a previous acquaintance with 
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the principles of sound philosophy, and that the proof of 
the conclusion to which he objects belongs to the domain 
of ontology. 

St. Thomas' third proof of the existence of God starts from 
the relation of the contingent or possible to the necessary. 
"We find in nature," he says, "that some things are capable 
of existence and of non-existence, for we see that they are 
subject to generation and corruption. But such things cannot 
possibly be always in existence, for what is only possible to be 
has a time of non-existence. Therefore, if all things are con- 
tingent, there was a time when nothing existed. Were this 
true, nothing would even now exist, because what is not can 
be actuated by that only which is. . . . Therefore not all 
things are contingent, but something is necessary being. 
Now, every such being either has or has not an extrinsic 
cause of its existence. But we cannot grant an infinite series 
of dependent necessary beings. . . . Therefore, we must 
grant something which by itself is necessary, not as dependent 
on an extrinsic cause, but as causing the necessity (hypothet- 
ical) of other beings. This cause is God." So far St. Thomas. 

We have already briefly referred to the principles of Actuality 
and Potentiality, which underlie this demonstration ; but we 
must now consider them in their relation to Existence and 
Essence, to Form and Matter. "The Possible," says our 
illustrious Schoolman, "has a twofold signification, as the 
philosopher teaches (Metaphys., V). One includes relation 
to some power ; as that which is subject to human power, 
is said to be possible for a man. The other is absolute, 
having regard to the simple congruity of the terms " (Sum. 
th., I, q. 25, a. 3). And again {Contra gentiles, I, 16) : " Every- 
thing of whose substance potentiality is a component, accord- 
ing to its degree of potentiality, is capable of non-existence ; 
because what is merely capable of being is also capable of 
not being." The same thought he expresses in Lib. II, c. 53 : 
" In whatsoever entity are found two principles, one of which 
is the complement of the other, the proportion of one to the 
other is as that of potentiality to act, for nothing is completed 
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except by its act. Now, in every created intellectual sub- 
stance there are two principles, namely, its substance (or 
essence) and its existence, for it has been shown that its 
essence is not its existence." The same principles with a 
different application are to be found in his work De fotentia: 
" Existence," he says, " is twofold : essential or substantial, 
. . . and accidental. . . . That which is in potentiality to 
substantial being is termed materia ex qua ; that which is in 
potentiality to accidental being is materia in qua. Likewise, 
strictly speaking, that which is in potentiality to substantial 
existence is called materia prima ; but that which is in poten- 
tiality to accidental existence is the subject. And, as what- 
ever is in potentiality may be called matter, so that from 
which it has its existence, whether substantial or accidental, 
may be called a form." From these and cognate passages 
throughout the works of St. Thomas, we conclude that compo- 
sition of potentiality and actuality, whether these constituents 
be styled essence and existence as in spiritual substances, or 
matter and form as in bodies, is a source of contingency, 
although, as the illustrious Doctor warns us (Contra gentiles, 
II, 54), " composition of matter and form is not the same as 
that of essence and existence." Now, "what is contingent 
must be determined to action by an extrinsic agency " {Sum. 
th., I, q. 19, a. c. ad. 5). But so extensive is St. Thomas' range 
of vision that he never loses sight of the first and ultimate 
principles of things. Even the contingent is stamped with 
the seal of its divine origin. "Contingent things," he explains, 
" may be viewed under two aspects : first, as contingent, and 
secondly, as containing a necessary element. For nothing 
is so absolutely contingent as not to include something of 
necessity. Thus when we say, Socrates runs, the proposition 
is indeed contingent ; but the relation of running to motion 
is necessary. Now, the contingency of a thing arises from 
its matter, for the contingent is that which is capable of 
either existing or not existing. But potentiality pertains to 
matter, while necessity is included in the notion of form ; 
for what is consequent on the presence of the form is neces- 
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sarily in the subject. Now, as matter is the principle of 
individuation, the note of universality is effected on the 
abstraction of the form from determinate matter." 

The conclusion to which St. Thomas has now led us is one 
which he develops with great skill and accuracy in elaborating 
the Aristotelian theory of the origin of knowledge, which he 
shows to include whatever fragments of truth are to be found 
in the various other systems that account for the origin of 
our ideas. He elsewhere {Sum. th., I, q. 9, a. 1) calls atten- 
tion to the fact that " whatever changes is under one aspect 
permanent, though under another it is transient. Thus, when 
a body from being white becomes black, its substance remains, 
but its color [in the vulgar sense of the term] passes away." 
And this is true not of accidental form only, as in the example 
cited, but of substantial form also. For he tells us (Opusc. 27, 
De prin. nat), "That which actuates substantial being is sub- 
stantial form." He further argues (Quod. I, a. 6) : " It is 
impossible that in one and the same entity there should be 
a plurality of substantial forms, for the reason that a thing 
derives its being and its unity from the same source. Now 
it is manifest that an entity receives its being through the 
form ; wherefore, through the form likewise it receives its 
unity. Consequently, wherever there is a multitude of forms, 
the entity is not simply one." And again : "A form that is 
virtually more perfect contains within it the less perfect form. 
Therefore, the more perfect form supposed, it is superfluous 
to suppose the less perfect. Since, then, there is nothing 
superfluous in nature, nature does not suffer that in the same 
composite there should be two forms, one of which is more 
perfect than the other" (Opusc. 45, aliter 42). Hence "a 
form must be wholly spiritual or wholly unspiritual ; though 
its faculties may be partly the one, partly the other. Neither 
[if the discussion be restricted to man] is it possible, for the 
same reason, that there should be a common ancestry, save 
in the analogical sense that the two classes of forms actuate 
the same primordial matter, and that the material organism 
exhibits a progressive development, in its gradual disposition 
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for receiving the human soul, which carries matter successively 
through the lower gradations up to its highest known structure 
under the actuation of successive provisional forms" (Meta- 
physics of the School, Vol. II, p. 551). Hence the teachings 
of St. Thomas are wholly repugnant to the radical doctrines 
of extreme evolutionism. Before proceeding to investigate the 
bearing upon living bodies of the theory of matter and form 
as the constituent essential elements of material substance, 
it were well to state that, far from trespassing on the ground 
of the chemist and physicist, it seeks to ascertain what are 
the constituents of the atom of the one and the element of 
the other. Nay, it is the only theory that accounts for the 
impossibility of physical division of the atom ad infinitum, 
"because," to quote St. Thomas, "every species postulates 
a determinate quantity, in regard of its increase as of its 
decrease"; otherwise the matter is not disposed for the recep- 
tion of the form. 

Although the bearings of this theory on inorganic bodies 
are worthy of careful consideration, yet its application to living 
beings furnishes a still more interesting theme. The School- 
men, following Aristotle, have defined a soul or life principle to 
be " the first act of a physical organic body suitably disposed 
for life." It is, therefore, the substantial form of every living 
material substance, man included. The Angelic Doctor dis- 
tinguishes various gradations of substantial forms. "We find," 
he says, "certain lowest forms which are capable of no oper- 
ation, save that to which those qualities attain which are dispo- 
sitions of matter. . . . Hence, these forms are altogether 
material, and totally immersed in matter. Above these we 
find the forms of mixed bodies, which, albeit they do not 
extend to any operations that cannot be effected by virtue of 
the aforesaid qualities, nevertheless sometimes operate these 
effects by a higher bodily virtue. . . . Above these, again, 
we discover some forms whose operations are extended to 
certain effects that exceed the virtue of the aforesaid qualities ; 
though the aforesaid organic qualities assist in the operation of 
these forms. Such are the souls of plants. . . . Above these 
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forms we find other forms similar to higher substances not only 
in power of motion, but also after a certain sort of a way in 
power of cognition. . . . Such are the souls of brute animals. 
Above all these forms we find a form similar to the superior 
substances, even as regards the kind of cognition which is 
intelligence, and so is competent for an operation that is 
accomplished altogether without a bodily organ. This is the 
intellectual soul" (Contra gentiles, II, 68). But there is no 
hard and fast line between these gradations of being. " Under 
each of these orders," adds St. Thomas, "he (the investigator) 
will find a diversity, accordingly as some are more perfect than 
others ; in such wise that those which are highest in a lower 
genus are seen to approach a higher genus, and conversely. 
For instance, animals incapable of locomotion are like plants " 
(Contra gentiles, III, 97). It was a misapprehension of this 
truth that led to Leibniz's Law of Continuity and the equally 
erroneous theory of unity of composition formulated by 
Geoffrey St. Hilaire. 

The soundness and merit of the Angelic Doctor's theory of 
matter and form are tested not only by its value as affording a 
norm of scientific classification, but also inasmuch as its appli- 
cation to the development of life is found to square with the 
researches of Sachs and Haeckel in our own day. The limits 
of this paper preclude a comparative examination of the results 
obtained, but the work has been successfully accomplished in 
Harper's Metaphysics of the School (vol. Ill, p. 94 et seqq.). 

The metaphysical argument demonstrating God's existence 
is so conclusive that St. Thomas does not hesitate to present it 
in four different forms. His fourth proof starts from the 
different degrees of perfection found in the creatures of this 
visible world. "We discover in our midst," he says, "things 
more or less good and true and perfect, and so of other qual- 
ities. Now, more and less are predicted of things according to 
their nearness of approach to that which has the quality in the 
highest degree. . . . Therefore there is something that is 
best and most true and most perfect and that consequently 
is being by excellence ; for those things that are most true are 
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eminently existent. Now, what possesses a quality in the 
highest degree in any genus is the cause of all the others 
under that genus. . . . Therefore there is something that 
is for all other entities the cause of their being, their goodness, 
and their every perfection, and this we call God." 

This proof of God's existence, as made manifest by the 
gradations of perfection in creatures, has been an attractive 
one to many of the older philosophers. Let us, then, examine 
briefly into its meaning. "That is said to be perfect," writes 
St. Thomas, " in which there is nothing wanting proportioned 
to the measure of its perfection" {Sum. tk., I, q. 4, a. 1). 
He further calls attention to the fact that " what has not been 
made, cannot properly be called perfect ; but because of those 
things that are produced any one is said to be perfect when it 
is reduced from potentiality to act, the epithet perfect has been 
extended to signify what has actual being, whether such 
thing be or be not produced" (I, q. 4, a. 1). Although the 
perfections of creatures besides being manifested in varying 
degrees are so diverse in kind, yet the Angelic Doctor reduces 
them to three classes : "first, the essential constitution of an 
entity; secondly, certain superadded accidents necessary for 
its complete operation ; thirdly, the end to which it naturally 
tends" (I, q. 6, a. 3). But again, all these may be grouped 
together as species of one genus, to which we apply the name 
of relative perfections ; for that only is absolutely perfect which 
contains in itself all possible perfections after the most excel- 
lent manner. A further division of perfections classifies them 
as pure and mixed ; the former involving in their concept no 
element of imperfection. Of pure perfections, being, sub- 
stance, life, and intelligence are examples. Of mixed per- 
fections, quantity and reason may be mentioned. It is with 
pure perfections only that this proof is concerned. 

Our daily observations tend to deepen in us the conviction 
that the sensible objects about us are neither absolutely perfect 
nor contain any perfection in its highest degree. Reason 
further shows that it cannot be otherwise. For what is not 
absolutely perfect is in so far finite, and therefore dependent 
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both for its existence and its perfection on something extrinsic. 
In the words of St. Thomas : "Being considered absolutely is 
infinite ; for it can be shared by the infinite and after an infinite 
manner. Therefore, if the being of anything be finite, it must 
be limited by something else, which is in some way its cause " 
(Contra gentiles, I, 43). Hence that which has being or sub- 
stance in the lowest degree in the mineral kingdom must 
depend on the infinite being and substance, and in its little- 
ness mirror forth the greatness of its cause, for " it is of the 
nature of an agent," writes the Angelic Doctor (Contra gentiles, 
I, 29), "that it make something like itself, since everything 
acts accordingly as it is in act." The vegetable kingdom 
reflects that life whose fullness is in the source of all life. The 
animal kingdom declares a sovereign intelligence, and man 
reveals an infinite providence. But that which is infinite being 
is not actually different from that which is eminently substance 
or which has the plenitude of life and intelligence. There is 
but one actual infinite (Sum. th., I, q. 7). To quote our 
guide, "Everything, so far as it is being, is actual and, in a 
manner, perfect; because every act is a certain perfection" 
(I, q. V, a. 3). Therefore that which has the plenitude of 
being has also the plenitude of every perfection, and after 
a manner befitting an infinite being. 

This examination into the nature of the perfect leads us to 
consider the good, of which the perfect is the foundation. 
"Since the nature of goodness," writes St. Thomas, "consists 
in this, that one thing is capable of perfecting another as its 
end ; everything that is of the nature of an end is also of the 
nature of goodness. Now, two things belong to the nature of 
an end ; of which the first is, that it be desired, or wanted, by 
those things which are not as yet in possession of their end ; 
and, secondly, that it be loved, and, as it were, lovable by such 
as have attained their end. For it is part of the same nature 
to tend toward its end and, to a certain extent, to rest in its 
possession " (De verit., q. XXI, a. 2). The relation of good- 
ness to truth also illustrates the Thomistic idea of perfection, 
and is emphasized and defined in the following passage : 
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" Both truth and goodness are in the nature of perfectives or, 
in other words, have perfection. Now, we may consider the 
order existing between certain perfectives under a twofold 
aspect : first of all, on the part of the perfections themselves, 
or, secondly, on the part of those things which are perfectible. 
If, then, we consider truth and goodness in themselves, truth 
is conceptually prior to goodness ; seeing that the former is 
perfective of a thing after the manner of a species, while good- 
ness is perfective, not only after the manner of a species, but 
also by virtue of its real being" (Ibid., a. 3). And, again, 
" There is a twofold perfection in all entities : the one belong- 
ing to the absolute subsistence of an entity in itself ; the other 
arising out of its order of relation to other entities. . . . Cog- 
nition appertains to that perfection of the intelligent being, by 
which he is perfected in himself ; but the will appertains to 
that perfection of an entity, arising out of its order of relation 
to other entities" (In. 3. d. XXVII, q. 1, a. 4). 

The elements of finite goodness are, according to St. Thomas, 
measure, species, and order : " Species, by reason of its specific 
nature ; Measure, by reason of its existence ; Order, by virtue 
of its perfective character" (De verit., q. XXI, a. 6). This 
very building in which I write is good, for it has been fashioned 
after an architectural plan which represented its species. The 
practical realization of this plan is the element of mode or 
measure ; and the purposes, many and various, but not con- 
flicting, which it subserves, are the order of this edifice. 
Good, then, is inconceivable except as an end to which some- 
thing may tend, and so the manifold perfections of nature 
disclosing the beauty of their first cause have brought us also 
to that final cause on account of which they exist and operate. 
John Stuart Mill " recommends all who wish to establish the 
existence of God to stick to the argument from design." Let 
us therefore examine the fifth proof given by St. Thomas. 

"We see things," he writes, "that are destitute of cog- 
nition, such as inanimate bodies, tending to an end. . . . And 
this is manifest from the fact that they always, or at least 
very often, act in the same way to compass the best result. 
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Wherefore, it is clear that they attain their end not by chance, 
but by intuition. Now, those things that are without cog- 
nition tend to an end in so far only as they are directed by a 
cognitive and intelligent being. . . . Therefore, there is a 
being that orders all things in nature with a view to their end. 
This being is God." 

Order may be defined as a due disposition of things to an 
end. St, Thomas distinguishes two kinds : "The relation of 
one created entity to another, as parts to the whole, accidents 
to substance, and everything to its end ; the other the respect 
of all creatures to God" {Sum. th., I, q. 21, a. 4). The source 
and origin of the admirable order of the universe is Divine 
Providence. For, to quote the words of the Angelic Doctor : 
"Wherever things are ordered to an end, they are all subject 
to the disposition of him to whom that end principally apper- 
tains, as appears in an army ; for all the parts of an army and 
their workings are directed to the good of the general as to 
an ultimate end, to victory namely ; and therefore does it 
belong to the general to command the whole army. So, also, 
any art which is concerned with an end, directs and gives 
laws to that which has to do with means to that end ; as, for 
instance, civil to military rule, and military to the equestrian 
art, and the art of navigation to that of shipbuilding. There- 
fore, since all things are ordered with respect to divine good- 
ness as their end, ... it is fitting that God, to whom that 
goodness as possessed and known and loved substantially, prin- 
cipally appertains, should be the rule of all things " (Contra 
gentiles, III, 64). St. Thomas then proceeds to examine 
more minutely the nature of divine Providence. He shows 
that it preserves creatures in their being ; that nothing can 
give being except in so far as it acts in virtue of divine power ; 
that, therefore, God is the first cause of action in creatures, 
and that He is everywhere. Yet divine Providence excludes 
neither evil nor contingency in creatures, neither free will nor 
chance and fortune, rightly understood. The decrees of divine 
Providence are executed by second causes. 

The harmony reigning throughout the universe results from 
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the hierarchical gradation of the various orders of creatures. 
"For," says St. Thomas (Contra gentiles, III, 81), "of those 
things that are wholly without cognition, one influences 
another accordingly as it is more powerful in action ; for 
they have no share in divine Providence, but only in execu- 
tion." ... " Brute animals, although destitute of intellect, 
are yet in the order of Providence preferred to plants and 
other creatures lacking cognition, because they have some 
cognition. . . . But because man has intellect and sense and 
bodily power, these are mutually ordered, according to the 
disposition of divine Providence, to a likeness of the order 
that prevails in the universe. For his bodily power is subject 
to sense and intellect, as executing their bidding ; and sen- 
sitive power is subject to intellective and held under its 
dominion. . . . Similarly, order exists among men themselves ; 
for those who are intellectually preeminent are naturally in 
command ; and those who are deficient in this respect, but 
robust of body, seem to be destined by nature to serve. . . . 
Now, just as in the works of an individual man, inordination 
results from the intellect's following of sensual power, and 
sensual power by bodily indisposition is drawn after the motion 
of the body ... so in the government of men inordination 
arises not when by his greatness of intellect any one com- 
mands, but when by bodily force he usurps dominion, or 
because of sensual affection is preferred to power." And how 
admirably our Doctor explains the unity in variety in which 
consists the beauty of creation ! " Because every created sub- 
stance must necessarily fall short of the perfection of divine 
goodness, it was necessary for the more perfect communica- 
tion of divine goodness to creatures, that what could not be 
adequately represented by any one creature should be mani- 
fested more perfectly by different entities diversely ; for man 
also, when he finds that the concept of his mind cannot be 
adequately represented by one word, multiplies words diversely 
to express in divers ways the conception of his mind. In this 
essentially may we place the excellence of divine perfection, 
that perfect goodness, which in God exists solely and simply, 
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can in creatures be found only in many and divers modes. 
For this reason, indeed, are things diverse, that they have 
diverse forms, from which they derive their species, and thus 
from their end is derived the reason of diversity of form in 
creatures. 

" Now, from diversity of form arises the reason of order in 
things. For since a form is that according to which a thing 
has existence, and everything accordingly as it has being 
approaches to the likeness of God, who is His own simple 
being, a form is necessarily nothing else than a divine like- 
ness communicated to creatures ; whence Aristotle, speaking 
of form (Phys. I, text. comm. 81), says that it is 'something 
divine and appetible.' . . . Now a likeness viewed in respect 
to one simple entity can be diversified only inasmuch as it 
approaches more or less to its type. . . . Whence it is mani- 
fest that diversity of entities demands not that all be equal, 
but that there be among them order and gradation. 

" From diversity of form . . . follows difference of operation ; 
. . . and because by its natural operation everything reaches 
its end, the particular ends of creatures are necessarily various, 
though there is a last end common to all. . . . From diversity 
of form there follows likewise a various habitude of matter to 
composites. . . . Certain forms require simple matter, and 
some composite matter ; and according to difference of form 
must there be a difference in the composition of the parts, 
suited to the species of the form and to its operation. 

" From diversity of habitude to matter follows diversity of 
agents and subjects of action. . . . From diversity of forms 
and matters and agents follows diversity of properties and 
accidents," whether as caused by the substance itself or by 
some extrinsic agent. 

With reason, then, may we dwell on the argument from 
design, more particularly since the almost exclusive attention 
of men to the physical sciences, while withdrawing them from 
metaphysical and, be it said, most useful arguments, has, 
nevertheless, made them marvelously familiar with the won- 
ders of both the macrocosm and the microcosm. Even David 
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Hume admitted : " No one can look up at that sky without 
feeling that it must have been put in order by an intelligent 
being." Well had it been for some men, if they heeded the 
words of Dr. McCosh : " The laws of the physical world are 
to be determined by scientific men, proceeding in the way of 
a careful induction of facts ; and, so far as they follow their 
method, I have the most implicit faith in them, and I have the 
most perfect confidence that the truth which they discover 
will not run counter to any other truth. But when they pass 
beyond their own magic circle they become as other men" 
(Christianity and Positivism, pp. 6, 7). 

Order prevails not only in the domain of physical, but also 
in that of moral causes. For the " conscience," says the same 
author (Psychology : the Motive Powers, pp. 199, 200), "points 
to a law above itself, which determines what is good and what 
is evil. . . . There is no intelligent being so fallen that he 
does not possess the moral discernment ; it may be sadly per- 
verted, but there it is in its fundamental form ; and this by the 
appointment of God, that it may so far punish him and enable 
him to measure the depth of his degradation." And what is 
the following passage but the argument of St. Thomas molded 
to suit the English mind ? " We see higher and higher pro- 
ducts appearing and manifesting higher perfections of God. 
The blind forces are made to work out Ideas in the Platonic 
sense. The Mundus Sensibilis becomes a Mundus Intelligi- 
bilis, taking forms with geometric proportions and of aesthetic 
beauty, and clothed with melodious and harmonious colors. . . . 
Crowning all, we have Mind and the Law written in the heart, 
and declaring that right is alone might ; and we have the 
good advancing in the midst of opposition, and in the face of 
opposition, asserting that it will at last subdue all to itself and 
rule in the name of God. And we now see what God reckons 
highest of all, — higher than order, higher than intelligence, 
higher than sensation ; and this is holiness, — a holiness 
not independent of intelligence, but a holy intelligence ; 
not independent of love, but a holy love" (Christianity and 
Positivism, p. 92). 
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Shall we now be told that all this reasoning is purely sub- 
jective and that an objective reality is beyond our ken ? Let 
St. Thomas answer : " The quiddity of a thing is properly the 
object of the intellect. Wherefore, as the senses are always 
true in relation to their own proper sensible objects (for a 
sensile judgment is a natural act of a sense, and ' nature never 
fails in things necessary ') ; so is the intellect, likewise, in its 
cognition of essence, as Aristotle says in the third book De 
anima. But accidentally it may chance to be false ; that is to 
say, inasmuch as the intellect conjoins or separates falsely. 
This takes place in two ways : either by its attributing the 
definition of one thing to another, as if it should conceive, for 
instance, 'rational animal' to be the definition of an 'ass ' ; or, by 
joining together members in a definition, which do not admit 
of such conjunction ; as, for instance, if it should conceive ' im- 
mortal irrational animal' to be the definition of an 'ass.' For it 
is false to say, ' Some irrational animals are immortal.' Hence 
it is plain that a definition cannot be false, except as involving 
a false affirmation. ... In like manner, the intellect is not in 
any way subject to deception as to first principles. Wherefore, 
it is evident that, if intellect is taken to mean that action 
whence it derives its name, falsity is not in the intellect" (De 
verit., q. I, a. 12). And, again, in the Summa theologica (I, q. 
17, a. 1) he says, "Because it is in our nature to judge of 
entities by their external phenomena (since our cognition takes 
its beginning from the senses, which primarily and absolutely 
have for object external accidents); hence it arises that those 
entities which, in their sensile accidents have a similarity to 
other entities, are called false in respect of these other entities. 
. . . Accordingly, the Pseudo-Augustine says in the second 
book of his Soliloquies, that ' we call things false, which we 
apprehend as verisimilitudes.' " 

Our faculties are then naturally veracious, and we are only 
sketching in other words the Thomistic accounting for human 
knowledge when we say with Dr. McCosh : " This knowledge 
is, at first, only of individual things, — of things in the concrete 
as they present themselves. But out of this it (the intellect) 
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can draw great abstract and general truths, rising out of great 
depths and mounting to great heights, constituting a body of 
philosophy, based on the earth but towering to heaven. . . . 
Having begun with realities, not with mere impressions, ideas, 
and phenomena, all that we reach by the abstracting general- 
izing process is also real ; and this is not only a reality in 
thought, but thought being rightly conducted, a reality in 
things" (Christianity and Positivism, pp. 125, 126). Let us 
add that all our powers find repose only in that infinite reality 
which is first efficient as well as final cause of all creation. 
Each and every object of this visible world, bearing the like- 
ness of its heavenly Maker, seems to say to us, " The creature's 
home is the Creator's hand." 

Such are the lines of argument on which St. Thomas founds 
the great philosophical and theological structure which he has 
so carefully and admirably erected. In this paper we have but 
a glimpse of the magnitude of his undertaking. Like a wise 
builder, he surveys his ground, he shirks no difficulty, he faces 
every objection, be its seeming defense drawn from Scripture 
or from reason. He presses even error into service, distin- 
guishing in it the false from the true in virtue of which alone 
it gains a following among men. His is not the method of set- 
ting up men of straw for the vain pleasure of knocking them 
down. But, with consummate skill, he takes the materials of 
his own day, be they crude or polished, and out of these often 
unpromising elements he constructs that wonderful body of 
coherent principles which has challenged the admiration of the 
thinking world. 

Brother Chrysostom. 
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